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Europe, Africa and Australia. Christian Endeavor 
holds its great conventions on both sides of the seas. 
Could you have heard the lusty British cheers at our 
great convention in London last summer, whenever any 
one suggested that war between America and England 
forever be banished from the thoughts of all statesmen 
and others, you would understand how closely Christian 
Endeavor has knit together the hearts of millions of 
young people. 

Permit me to remind you by this brief and hasty 
review of what Christian Endeavor has already done, 
and with this briefer reference to what it may do, that 
there is an increasing force here. Take courage and 
seek to guide and conserve it. Believe me, Christian 
Endeavor has no sympathy with the cry, lacking the 
spirit of economy and Christianity, " Millions for destruc- 
tion, not an unnecessary cent for salvation." I believe I 
voice the sentiment of Christian Endeavorers when I 
quote in closing the oft-cited stanza from our Longfellow : 

"Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts." 



The Absurdities of Militarism. 

BY ERXEST H. CROSBY. 

The speakers who have preceded me have taken a 
more or less serious view of the matter of militarism. I 
want to devote the time allotted to me to the considera- 
tion of some of its absurdities. 

Picture to yourselves, if you can, a village in which 
each householder spends the greater part of his time in 
fortifying his home. He keeps a keen lookout at the 
window, and every time he sees his next-door neighbor 
come in with a new blunderbuss, he rushes off to invest 
in another catapult for himself. Twice a day he drills 
his children and makes them shoot at a mark in the 
back yard, and all night long they carefully patrol the 
garden fence. Every cent that can be scraped together 
is spent on powder and dynamite, and most of the in- 
habitants in consequence are forced to go about half-fed 
and in rags. There is only one flourishing man in the 
place, and that is the gunsmith. Meanwhile, strange to 
say, these people never dare to fight each other, but act 
to their neighbors with the most punctilious politeness, 
bowing almost to the ground as they pass in the street, 
and addressing each other as if they were the best of 
friends, although their pockets are bulging with small 
artillery. For over twenty long years there has not 
been a fight in the place, except one insignificant row in 
a corner of the village in which two small boys were the 
belligerents. 

Would not this be a good subject for an opera by 
Gilbert and Sullivan ? Even in Kentucky such a comic 
piece would bring down the house. It is impossible, 
we all should say, that men could be such fools. Yet 
this is precisely the condition of armed Europe to-day. 
To this pass has the wisdom of rulers and diplomats 
brought the great powers of Christendom! Is this 
really history or is it opera bouff e ? 

But let us return to our village for a moment. One 
of the starving householders at last suggests, very mod- 
estly and tentatively, that it might be a good plan to 
have a conference to consider how they may spare them- 



selves the necessity of spending every penny of income 
on bludgeons and shillalahs. The meeting is convened 
under safe-conducts in a room bristling with bayonets 
and smelling of powder. Each of the parties comes in 
toying with the hair trigger of the revolver in his hip- 
pocket, and the sound of drilling, of drum and fife, is 
borne in on the summer air. Can these gentlemen, thus 
coming together, look each other in the eye with a 
straight face? Ordinary, everyday people like you and 
me could not. But statesmen and diplomats, courtiers 
and generals, find nothing unusual in it. It is a part of 
their business. But it seems to me that if they had not 
been blinded by the atmosphere of make-believe in which 
they live, they would have shaken down the whole 
structure of militarism in a hearty fit of laughter, which 
would have been heard all round the world. Think of 
it ! Generals and admirals played a conspicuous part at 
the Peace Conference. Fancy sending butchers to a 
congress in the interests of vegetarianism ! 

I do not want to belittle the Peace Conference; I 
quite agree with much that has been said in this hall 
to-day, and I believe the Conference will have lasting 
and good results. But there is an element of burlesque 
about it that I cannot get out of my mind. The curious 
thing about it is that this element of burlesque runs 
through all the armies and navies of the world. Take the 
best disciplined army of all — the German army. It is im- 
possible to look at the great war-lord of Germany in any 
of his many uniforms without a smile. He has succeeded 
in making himself the supremely ridiculous warrior of 
the world. But it is not a personal matter. Absurdity 
runs down through the whole German army. The twirl 
of the moustache of the humblest Prussian subaltern has 
its share in the great imperial joke. Let us turn to the 
army of France. What shall we say of militarism in 
France ? What can we say that the humors of the 
Dreyfus trial have not already said for us? I do not 
know whether you are acquainted with the best account 
of that famous comedy. It was given prophetically, 
some years ago, by the author of Alice in Wonderland. 
I am going to ask you to bear with me while I read a 
few paragraphs : 

" There's more evidence to come yet, please your Majesty," 
said the White Rabbit, jumping up in a great hurry. "This 
paper has just been picked up." 

"Who is it directed to ?" said one of the jurymen. 

"It's not directed at all," said the White Rabbit. "In 
fact, there's nothing written on the outside." He unfolded 
the paper as he spoke and added, "It isn't a letter after all; 
it's a set of verses.' 

"Are they in the prisoner's handwriting?" asked another 
of the jurymen. 

"No, they're not," said the White Rabbit; "and that's the 
queerest thing about it." (The jury all looked puzzled.) 

"He must have imitated somebody else's hand," said the 
King. (The jury all brightened up again.) 

"Please your Majesty," said the Knave, "I didn't write it 
and they can't prove I did; there's no name signed at the end." 

"If you didn't sign it," said the King, "that only makes 
the matter worse. You must have meant some mischief, or 
else you'd have signed your name like an honest man." 

There was a general clapping of hands at this; it was the 
first really clever thing the King had said that day. 

" That proves his guilt," said the Queen. 

Could any men, not reeking in the absurdities of mili- 
tarism, have actually reproduced this delicious scene as 
the court-martial of Rennes did? 
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Now let us look at England for a moment. The 
humorous character of the military service is less notice- 
able in this case, because we are getting nearer home, and 
our own foibles are for the most part hidden from us. Who 
of you who has ever seen a gray-haired British general 
at a dinner party, in a red and gilt bob- tailed Eton jacket, 
has failed to see that incongruity which lies at the base 
of all humor ? Can anything be more comical than the 
little round pill boxes which the English soldiers tie on 
the side of their heads, and which are supposed to be 
particularly smart? We are accustomed to think of the 
soldier's career as peculiarly manly ; but how can this be 
reconciled with the petty jealousies which prevail in the 
royal army from the War Office and the Horse-Guards 
down — ■ jealousies which are usually, rightly or wrongly, 
supposed to be effeminate and very far from manly? A 
British officer writes to the London Times from South 
Africa as follows (Nov. 20, 1900) : 

" These generals will, if given a free hand, continue to 
allow the commandoes to escape, unless each receives the 
credit of his capture. Reorganization is what we require, and 
men who will rise above these petty jealousies, and light not 
for self glorification, but for their Queen and country. . . . 
Each general is a little king in his own estimation in the 
district allotted to him. But jealousy and selfishness prevent 
any combination, and times out of number the enemy has been 
permitted to get clear away solely on account of this ill feeling 
and idiotic jealousy and bitterness." 

We sometimes — quite wrongly — consider such a 
spirit effeminate; it is certainly not manly; and it is a 
curious thing that it should be exhibited by the profession 
that considers itself especially manly. 

And how is it with our officers at home? Have 
there been any petty jealousies among them ? Have any 
two officers been stationed near each other during the 
past two or three years without indulging in cat-like 
amenities? From the feud between the head of the 
army and the adjutant-general on the one hand and that 
between the admirals at Santiago on the other, all the 
way through the service, there has been nothing but 
incrimination and recrimination. The. army has been 
pitted against the navy, and each branch of the service 
has been divided against itself. I think you will bear 
me out in saying that the disputes have not been dignified, 
serious and weighty, in which a gentleman might honor- 
ably take part, but distinctly trivial and absurd. Why 
is it that the two military professions are especially the 
ones in which men make such an exhibition of themselves 
in public ? I do not know any other profession in which 
men engage of which this is true. We all admire 
courage; but when a few hours' fighting is followed by 
as many years' quarreling over the results, our admiration 
is put severely to the test. I may add that the habit of 
rushing home from the field of battle to advertise one's 
own exploits in the magazines at a hundred dollars a 
page makes hero-worship a difficult job. 1 shall not 
dwell on the sad fatality which dooms naval heroes, old 
and young, to lose their laurels among the petticoats. 

The truth is that the profession of the modern warrior 
is indeed a curious bundle of anomalies, with its torpedo- 
boats and torpedo-boat-destroyers, and its torpedo-boat- 
destroyer-destroyers ; with its smokeless powder, and its 
artificial smoke to counteract the smokeless powder ; with 
its barbarous enginery for mangling men, and its Red 
Cross for piecing them together again ; with its indigna- 



tion at such a crime as the destruction of the Maine, and 
its high honors for the wretched men who prostitute 
their talents to the invention of the infernal machines 
which produce such catastrophes ; with its precious 
mysteries and secrets, its foreign military attaches spe- 
cially licensed to find them out, and its assumption of hor- 
ror when, as in the Dreyfus case, the attache actually 
fulfils his only ostensible function ; and, finally, with its 
proud claim to the monopoly of honor, and its readiness 
to obey anybody's order to do anything ! Oh, for a little 
sense of humor in this all too solemn world of ours ! 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not wish to assail the 
character of any individual soldier or sailor. The officers 
whom I have known are almost without exception among 
the best fellows in the world. They are simply laboring 
under the popular delusion, for which we all are respon- 
sible, that it is a noble thing to deck yourself out in 
gold-lace and feathers, and wait for a sufficient pretext 
for killing somebody. I confess I have a little fellow- 
feeling for them, for I was once an amateur warrior in a 
small way. I served eight years in the National Guard 
of New York and attained the rank of major. I used to 
wear a cocked hat with an ostrich feather a yard long. 
I know what it is to prance up and down Fifth Avenue 
on a riding-school nag, feeling like a composite photo- 
graph of Washington and Napoleon ; and I can testify, 
as far as I am concerned, that there is nothing but vanity 
at the bottom of the whole business. 

A standing army could not be kept together a month 
without brass buttons and epaulets. All soldiering is a 
" playing at soldiers." Not a man takes it seriously. It 
is all a grand hurrah, until some fine morning the novice 
finds himself on the field of battle, where there is not one 
in a hundred but would give his ears to be safe at home 
again ; while the hundredth man is temporarily insane, 
hypnotized into a " hero " by all the stage-machinery of 
a semi-savage histrionic and hysterica] civilization. It is 
the feathers and tom-toms that do it. The man who 
beats the drum, to screw up the courage of himself and 
his fellow-soldiers, is but a short step in advance of the 
medicine man of Central Africa. We still display the 
head-feathers of the red Indian, and in the navy at least 
tattooing is still common, while the fondness for dressing 
up in bright colors with plenty of gilt is distinctly a relic 
of barbarous tastes. 

Then think for a moment of the military custom of 
hanging medals and ribbons on your breast, which say, 
" I am brave," as clearly as the beggar's placard says, 
" I am blind." Other people get medals sometimes for 
life-saving or something of the kind, but they never 
think of wearing them. They hide them away in bureau 
drawers, and blush when they are questioned about 
them. It is only the military man who goes into society 
with a decoration on to say, " Look at me, I am a hero ! " 
I have seen British officers with a string of ribbons on 
that ran across the chest from shoulder to shoulder. 
They are the civilized equivalent of the scalps that 
dangle at a savage's belt. 

The committee which has been examining into the 
matter of hazing at West Point has been puzzled to 
understand why this childish custom should survive 
there so long after it has died out in other institutions of 
learning. Why should young men of twenty and more, 
at the Military Academy, still take pleasure in dosing 
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their juniors with red pepper and Tabasco sauce ? The 
secret lies, I believe, in the silver buttons and rooster- 
tail-feathers which they are obliged to wear. A reversion 
to the infancy of the race in costume is sure to bring 
with it a reversion in spirit. There is a world of philos- 
ophy on this subject to be derived from a study of our 
national military anthem. I do not think we have ever 
paid half the attention it deserves to " Yankee Doodle." 
It is a patriotic duty we have neglected. The higher 
criticism ought to turn its attention to getting a correct 
version of this national hymn. I have asked several 
persons about it, and find their versions differ. Here is 
the best I can make out of it : 

" Yankee Doodle came to town 
Riding on a pony." 

That was a very reasonable thing to do. So far we have no 
fault to find with the conduct of our hero. That was writ 
ten a hundred and twenty years ago, before the invention 
of railways and trolley-cars ; the carriage roads were not 
good, and it was a perfectly natural thing for a man to do 
to come to town on a pony. But let us go on with the story : 

" He stuck a feather in his cap, 
And called it macaroni." 

You will remark that as soon as he ornamented himself 
with the feather, he began to act irrationally, and em- 
ploy language which has no apparent meaning. This 
miniature epic is evidently an allegory. The feather 
represents the military uniform as its most conspicuous 
feature, and the moral shows the disastrous effect upon 
the intellect of donning soldier-clothes. But there is 
more than this in the song. Have you ever crossed the 
ocean on a German liner? They always have a great 
dinner on the last night and the band plays all the 
national airs, finishing up with "Yankee Doodle," and 
the Americans all say, " How much finer the other 
hymns are ! Why have we nothing better ? " The 
deep penetration of the author of the words and the 
composer of the music of " Yankee Doodle " is shown in 
the fact that they deliberately committed our nation to 
the comic view of militarism. Other nations take it 
seriously. Their hymns of war are grave, ponderous 
chants, from which the element of humor is rigidly ex- 
cluded. It was left for the American poet to put the 
soldier in his true and comic light. 

Cervantes has often been erroneously credited with 
bringing the age of chivalry to a close in a roar of 
laughter. This is of course a mistake. It was not 
chivalry, but the literature of chivalry, that Don Quixote 
ended. There is an opportunity to-day for a new Cer- 
vantes to perform a far greater exploit than has ever 
been ascribed to the Spanish author. A new Don 
Quixote might, nay, could, make the profession of war 
impossible by opening our eyes to the irresistible comical- 
ity of it. Mr. Dooley has done excellent work in this 
direction. Mark Twain has given some evidence of his 
insight into the truth. Will not one of these gentlemen, 
or some other genius yet to be discovered, turn his 
winged shafts squarely against war and the war-maker ? 
When another Cervantes shall have decked out another 
soldier Don Quixote in his true colors, — when he shall 
have laid bare the childishness of the paint and tinsel 
that have so long held us under their spell, — then indeed 
the twentieth century will be able to boast of a greater 
star in literature than has as yet appeared, and bold indeed 



will be the "hero" who will thereafter select war as a 
career. Such a book would ring down the curtain upon 
the profession of the soldier. 

« ♦ » . 

The Commercial Aspects of War. 

BY EDWARD ATKINSON. 

I have been asked to say a few words on the commer- 
cial aspects of war. I have put these words upon paper 
in order to give the utmost force of which I am capable 
to every word by which the " hell of war " may be ex- 
posed, its horrible atrocities being only matched by its 
grotesque folly in the present age. I shall say nothing 
that can be deemed an imputation upon the members 
of the military and naval service, among whom I have 
many friends. I do not believe, however, in such defer- 
ence to persons as may prevent the denunciation of 
wrong acts. I do not believe in crying " peace, peace," 
when there is no peace, but in taking the aggressive in 
maintaining human rights, so that we may force our 
opponents to close quarters. Admitting most fully that 
war has been one of the methods by which men have 
made progress, it seems to me that it is one of the unfit 
methods derived from brutes, which humanity has sur- 
vived. Its advocates, on its alleged merits, may now be 
met with such ridicule and contempt as may shame them 
into ways of peace and righteousness. There are other 
persons in conspicuous positions, besides military and 
naval men, who advocate war, few of whom expose 
themselves to the dangers into which they entice others. 
The evil counsels of these should not be spared. 

The promoters of war who present the "strenuous 
life " of the army and navy as one of merit, honor and 
credit in itself, often attempt to belittle their opponents 
by speaking of them as infected with the spirit of " mere 
commercialism," "seekers after gain, without broad 
sentiments either of piety or patriotism." Yet some of 
the most conspicuous of these advocates of the military 
life are themselves men whose opportunity for leisure 
and for such studies as have given to some of them what 
I call the nickname of " the scholar in politics," are men 
whose fortunes were attained by their ancestors in 
commerce. Again, the very atrocities which are now 
being committed by this country in the Philippine Islands, 
by Great Britain in South Africa, and by many nations 
in China, are justified by these same promoters of war, 
only for the reason that they are claimed to be means 
of extending the commerce which they pretend to treat 
with such contempt as an occupation. 

True commerce rests upon mutual benefit and upon 
mutual service. It is of the domain of peace and order, 
upon which it rests for its true expansion. It is to the 
mutual profit of all who engage in it, both buyer and 
seller, both importer and exporter. That commerce 
which is enforced at the point of the bayonet and by the 
naval " commerce destroyers " is but rapine and plunder ; 
it stands for gain secured at others' loss ; it is unworthy 
the name of commerce ; it is robbery, held in contempt 
by men of probity and integrity, who are the true leaders 
in commerce and industry. 

Kant's vision of eternal peace through the force of 
true commerce is but deferred. I shall deal, however, 
only with one aspect of commerce as it proceeds on its 
way to the ultimate suppression of war. I shall speak 
only of the manner in which the evils of war — its dis- 



